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A LETTER FROM BILL ADAMS 


e MODEL A SHIP CAUGHT IN A HEAVY SQUALL 


I would like to see a model of a ship caught in a heavy squall under sail, with 
the wind abeam, I would like to see her royals flying in ribbons on their yards; 
and the fore t'g*ltsl split; and the mizzen in rags, They could be hauling up the 
crojick, The jib topsail, I knew an old tea clipper skipper who never had seen a 
jib topsail., The last question he asked, examining me in seamanship was a queer 
one, I was told to name the sails of a ship starting aft. When I came to the last 
sail forward, the jib topsail, he yapped "What are you talking about? There's no 
such sail," "Beg pardon, sir, there was one in the ship I served my time in" I 
replied; and had to explain that it set on the fore royal stay, with a long tack, It 
was a cussed nuisance to the apprentices, He tried his billebedamdest to fail me, the 
old divil, He couldn't, If one failed in his second mate's exam it meant that he 
had to go back to sea for a year, Failing in navigation only sent one back for three 
months; but since there were mighty few such short voyages in sail it was much the 


same thing. 


Well, I always talk too much, ‘To get on with that model -- her jib topsail could 
be in rags, and her royal staysails, and maybe one or two of her tJg'lnt staysails, 
It would be a long, very hard job, My old pal Captain Pryce Mitchell sold several 
models for $4,000. He had a very bad heart, and model making was the only thing he 
could do. He sold one of the DUNSKIEG to a rich lady who gave it to the Santa Barbara 
Public Library. He made wooden blocks in the shape of cach sail, laid the sails on 
them, and gave them a coat of shellac. When the shellac was dry he took off the 
sails, and they were bellied with the wind in them, If I remember aright he spent 
1500 hours on a model, I can't ask him because he went to the last long watch below 
long ago, 


To model sails in ribbons would be a heck of a job; but I bet some of the 
skilled model makers could do it. The ship would have her lee bulwark down, with 
its beading level with the sea, 


Pa. Era of Sail 
\7 
|e 
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On my study wall I have the photo of a full rigger flying the old international 
distress signal, N. C. One can see the fore part of her to a little before the main=- 
Mast. Then she is hidden by the crest of a heavy swell, till one just can see her 
poop. Her head sails are all furled, The sails on her fore mast are furled; but a 
long rag of canvas hangs from a few feet in from the starboard head earring of the 
foresail, and is twisted round the fore stay, All sails on the main are furled, but 
the lower topsl, a large piece of the starboard leech of which remains -— about a 
quarter of the way in to the bunt, is split across, from the leech, She was apparently 
under her main lower topsl and perhaps her mizzen, The mizzen is hauled up to the 
yard, with the mizzen upper topsail lowered, hauled up, but not furled, I can't 
figure just what she was doing like that. She is braced hard up on the starboard tack, 
A long rag of canvas is fluttering about between the lee main yard arm and weather 
crojick yardarm, from just above the former to a few feet above the bulwarks, I can!t 
tell where it came from, 


The picture was taken by Captain Morrison who used to meet ships outside Flattery, 
or the Columbia bar, and tow them in, He got close to her as he could, and three 
hands jumped from her, He hauled them in, and had to stand off, In three minutes 
after he took the photo she went to the bottom with thirty two men, On her starboard 
quarter is Vancouver Island, with breakers between it and her, The picture is 26x20 
inches, and everyone who drops in is always at once interested in it. Not long ago 
an old lady who was looking at it said, "Oh, those poor, poor sailorsj" "Don't worry 
about them," said I, "They're in Fiddlers Green having a swell time with the girls and 
the beer,"' I had to explain that Fiddlers Green is the sailors! special heaven, be= 
cause no decent sailor would give a fig for mixing with a lot of landsmen and angels 
and such, 


I hope some of the model makers will take a crack at making a model of a ship 
caught in a heavy squall, and flying N.C. 


Itll meet you off the Western Islands, or maybe down by the Crozets; or, if you 
prefer, off Anjie Point, or even the Horn, Or how!d it be to meet in the Last Chance 
Saloon at the foot of Market? No, I am afraid the old Last Chance is long ago gone, 
The doggon thing they call progress did away with it, I guess, 


Fair winds, sunny seas, and a spanking heavy pay day to youl 
Bill Adams 


«..«-We would like a story on the FLYING DUTCHMAN -= the model of which was exhibited 
in a We thought she was a myth and how can those exacting Londoners model a 
myth? 


@ 
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KON=TIKT 
A Review by Frank Kester 


Kon-Tiki, by Thor Heyerdahl, the tale of six modern Vikings who crossed the 
Pacific from the coast of Peru to the lower South Sea Islands, aboard a primitive 
balsa raft, is a saga of adventure to stir the souls of any readers, particularly 
those with salt water in their veins, The voyage, taken to prove a theory, is pure 
adventure that holds reader interest from the opening paragraph to the close, 


The author, many years previous to his trip, had conceived the theory that the 
South Sea islands were populated by white men who migrated from Peru aboard rafts 
after being driven out of the Americas by the Incas, He bolsters his theory by citing 
the great carved stone statues of Easter Island, smaller, but similarly curved human 
figures in stone found on various islands, by the stone platforms, and other monuments 
as well as by the presence of the cocoanut, certain species of yams and other vege= 
tables, all of which are found on the South American mainland, particularly in Peru. 
He also contends that certain native legends point to an eastern origin of the present 
natives and of a secondary influx of Indians from the British Columbia area, 


Heyerdahl flies in the face of anthropologists and archeologists who have made 
extensive studies of the origin of the Polynesians in the vicinity of Madagascar and 
of their wanderings, backed up by native legends, miki-mikis and other records to 
the coast of India and thence southward through the South Seas, to where "the water 
became as arrow root", or actually into the Antarctic ice, They also have tales 
telling of landing on the North American coast and being driven off by the native 
Indian bows and arrows hich prevented them being able to come close for infighting 
with their war clubs and stone axes, 


That the stone statues were made by Nasca stone carvers, the men of Peru before 
the Incas, or, perhaps, by Inca refugees themsclves, there can be little doubt, But 
according to investigations of this reviewer, they were carved by men who had bcen 
driven from their homelands by storm and were unable, because of lack of proper craft, 
to return to their home land, A check of Bureau of Navigation current drift bottles 
started back in 1914, shows that rafts carrying luckless fishermen or others along 
the Central and South American coasts at certain points during heavy storms would 
have been carried by the currents through the belt of islands on which these stone 
works are found, But that,like Heyerdahl's theory of the peopling of the South Seas 
by South Americans, is still something to be proved, 


The fact remains that in Kon-Tiki the author has produced a fascinating book 
of the sea that will be hard to beat for sheer adventure, The members of the ex= 
pedition went into the forests of eastern Peru, cut their own balsa logs, floated 
them to the sea and there constructed their raft along the same lines as used by 
the ancient Incas, During their entire voyage they were at the mercy of the currents 
and the storm gods, Strange creatures of the sea, whales, sharks and other deep 
water creatures visited them or were constant companions on the entire drift voyage, 
A salt water forest grew on their raft's bottom, In addition to the food they 
carried they were able to add to their menu by what the sea gave them in plenty, They 
encountered terrific storms that threatened to tcar the raft apart and there followed 
periods of heat and calm, After 101 days they reached the atolled Raroia Island 
where their raft dumped them onto the coral reef, and where, after living several days 
as modern Robinson Crusoes, they were rescued by natives, 


Kon-Tiki was propelled by a large square sail bearing a painting of the face 
of the ancient Andean Sun God, A sweep oar at the stern kept the front of the raft 
into the seas, However, there was little control over the movement of the craft, port 
or starboard, because of the lack of maneuverability of the square sail which, like 
the craft of the natives of even later date, permitted only running beforc the wind, 


| 
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However, a shift in dircction was permitted by an ingenious system of lea boards, that 

the natives had devcloped, and which was only accidentally discovered by our modern 

voyagers aftcr thcy had been under way some time, These boards, instead of being 

fastened at the side of the raft, were inserted between the balsa logs, amidship, @. 
Then, by raising or lowering them, the raft swung right or left. This was made pos- 
sible, presumably, by the fact that the raft rode the surface of the sea like a duck 
and the current was able only to affect the dropped surface of the boards, By low= 
ering all of them at once, a few at a timc, or altcring the pattern fore and aft the 
raft was caused to shift its course to a limited cxtent, It was all quite ingenious, 
Protection to those on the raft was furnished by a small sized cabin of woven canes 
and lianas, just as on the ancient Inca rafts, Cooking was done in a sand buckct, 
They were also able, by means of their small radio set to keep in touch with hams all 
over the world, and thus able to feel not entircly isolated, They also forwarded 
weather reports from the area to the United States Government, 


One can only marvel at the boldness of these six descendents of the Vikings who 
with no previous nautical knowledge, built and rode their plunging balsa raft across 
4300 miles of Pacific wastes to their destination, Whether the theorics of the author 
are right or wrong does not necessarily have to be the factor of this talc, Its great 
feature is the shcer adventure of the little group in making the voyage, The author | 
has done a fine job of writing and the reading public can only hope for more from his 
pen, (Kon-Tiki, by Thor Heyerdahl, illust. by 80 photos, Published by Rand McNally, 
N. Y., Price $4.00.) 


OUR TRIP EAST 
by Robert 5B, Applebce 


Arriving in Mclrose, Mass,, where the September number of the Monthly Letter 
caught up with me, and after reading the article writtcn by our good friend, John 
Lyman, on my rctirement from the U. S, Customs Service telling what I was going to do 
in the way of rescarch in Maine for the coming ycars, my courage rose to the highest 
and therefor the trip which took us east as far as Saint John, N.B., when summed up 
was dotted here and there with items of old vessel intcrest. We had urgent business 
at Portland, Maine, on September 11, so made all haste, and ncon found us at lunch 
in the Danish Room at the Eastland Hotel. I shall begin there and take you along 
citing what I can of intercst but as all of my library and books of refercnce are yet 
in Washington, D.C,, I shall not attempt to quote from any record, Immediately after 
luncheon we ran cver to South Portland and called on the Philip Melchers, Phil, a 
former Customs omployce, like myself, is a grandson of Captain George M. Melcher who 
skippered the CH‘RLES S, PENNELL and other ships of the 1850's. Captain Melcher!s last 
vessel was the bark UKRAINE, built at Bath, Mainc by Mallctt and Melcher. She was the 
first Maine built vessel to be rigged with wire shrouds which rigging caused her loss 
when she was dismasted off the Spanish coast as it was impossible to cut the rigging 
and clear the vessel of wreckage and she had to be abandoned, Incidentally, Captain 
Melcher, who was rescued with his entire crew, dicd of natural causcs on his way home 
from London where he and his crew had been taken, On the road to Freeport we saw the 
old Portland harbor tow boat PORTLAND, engines removed and converted into a floating 
cafe at a lobstcr pound near Route 1, between Yarmouth and Freeport. I cannot comment 
on this ‘unappropriate end to a vessel, that with Captain McVittie at her wheel had 
nosed so many important vessels into their berths during her years of service, 


Our stop at Bath was just a call for finding Mark Hennessey out of town, doing 
a story on the arrival of Commander MacMillan at Boothbay Harbor, The two old derc= 
licts at Wiscasset remain the same and what an eyesore to the town, It were better 
that these two old schooners had found a watery grave rather than become the object @ 
of pity that they are, Arriving at Boothbay I was much interestcd in the old Boston 
Maritime yard and the New England Maritime yard that did repair work on their fleets 
for some years so took the road over the West Boothbay Harbor and passing the yard 
saw a couple of old vessels rotting out their last days, I did notice that the old 
GOLDHUNTER, which for years had occupied a place on the shore a distance east of the 
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hotel had been taken away and in her place there was a fine private bathing pool, 
After making an attempt to get on board MacMillan's two vessels we headed east again 
and the two following nights were spent at Rockland, 


At Rockland shipbuilding and boat building has reached an alltime low, The old 
Snow yard has been taken over by a sea foods company and few traces of the old Snow 
company 2nd thcir activities are to be seen, Here at Rockland I again had the plea= 
sure of chatting some time with an old retired Customs omployee, H. W. Thorndike, who, 
at one time was one of the finest and most accurate admeasurers along the New England 
coast, Mr. Thorndike, though well up in his 80's, has a very remarkable memory and 
can tell one of the shipping that once clogged the harbor, He was once a fine model 
maker and has on hand a model of the ship GEORGE R. SKOLFIELD, built at Brunswick, 
Maine, Mr, Thorndike has on hand some lists of MVUS and a few framed pictures among 
which are the schr, LYDIA McLELLAN BAXTER and one of a Boston Pilot boat of 1900. Of 
Camden and Belfast we shall tcll you in a later lettcr. On we went toward eastern 
Maine and upon arrival at East Sullivan we threwourselves on the hospitality of 
Margaret Nickerson Caldwell, N.R.G., who has preserved a lot of the wooden ship hist- 
ory of the arca, Mrs, Caldwell had arranged that we should meet many persons of the 
town, including Captain Harold Foss and Captain Clarance Martin, both of whom were 
out on pilotage, but arising to the occasion Mrs, Caldwell gave freoly of her time 
and we first called on Fred Emery, a lifelong citizen of the town and a direct de= 
scendent of John S, Emery, of Boston and Maine shipping fame, and we had a very cn= 
joyable hour, Mr, Emery is very interested in old sailing ships and has several 
pictures of the vessels of the old Emery flcet, one being the RACHEL EMERY coming in 
under jury rig after having been dismasted, Mr. Emery also has quite a few instru- 
ments and books of the old Emery fleet. Getting down to Summer Harbor we called on 
Frank Bickford, who is 85 years young, and who has one of the keenest memories that 
I know of, He can yet give you in detail the rescue of the crew of the schr, FRANK 
BRAINARD some years ago and through it all he was so modest, saying that he never was 
a captain but what master of any vessel could match his wits better against the sea 
and rescue the crew of the BRAINARD. Mr. Bickford loves to talk of the Maine coast 
and his recollection of the Maine Central stcamcrs that plied Mount Desert Ferry to 
Bar Harbor is quite wonderful, In our conversation Mr, Bickford told of the arrival 
at Bar Harbor of the German Liner, during World War I, when the captain put back to 
avoid capture or a worse fate in the North Atlantic, Mr. Bickford also told us of 
the days when Maine lobsters sold for 3 cents each and told us that when they got 5 
cents each for them the fishermen thought that the limit had been reached (incidentally 
the writer bought 'shorts! fifty years ago for 25 conts per dozen), 


The next real fan that we mct was Fred McRoberts, at Bayside, N. B., a former 
m2rine engineer, who says that he had no rating under sail, He is much crippled with 
arthritis but in spite of that he has made many models, He had on hand a finished . 
model of a life boat and was working on a model of a rull rigged ship, Iliad the hull 
completed, deck houses nearly done, masts ready to step, rigging ready and he said 
"twill be all done by spring" but to a land lubber it looked like a big job. 


We stayed at St, Andrews, N. B., for the night and went along to Saint John, N.B., 
after a rest. This city was once a great shipbuilding and shipping center but little 
can be told by today's generation of the old wooden sailing vessels that carried deals 
to the British market before 1900, However we did meet George I, Higgins, an ardent 
steamboat fan, and his albums are full of pictures of old steamers that plied the 
Saint John River from the very earliest down to the D, J. PURDY which was the last 
river steamer, It is said that her last scason on the river set her so far into the 
red that she was sold and converted into a casino at one of the upriver beaches, 

Again I might say a very unappropriate end of a2 vessel that served her patrons so 
well, Mr, Higgins is a CPA and travels all over the Maritimes, consequently he was 
able to give us some fine leads on old shipping. 
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Getting back to Mclrose there scemcd to be some time left so phoned Harry Erskine 
and Andy Nesdall, both of whom always have good suggestions and a word of encourage= 
ment for the hobbyist. The next morning we ran out to Salem and visited the Peabody 
Museum, heaving an hour or more with Mr, Dodge and Mr, Copeland, In the midst of ow 
chatter in came Mr, Jenkins, Director Emcritus, and those three men can say more fine 
things of the hobbyist and his hobby than any othcrs that I know, 11 were much in-= 
terested in some old photos that we picked up in Maine and for photos over 8 years 
old they were remarkable, As John Lyman has said in the September issue of the Letter 
I am now free to indulge in the hobby and research and who knows there may be somc= 
thing new turn up real often for there are areas in Maine or along the Maine ceast 
that are quite untouched as yet. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE of SHIPS and RIGGING 
From a letter of Thomas Hornsby 


I know you are always looking for new ideas and hcre!s one that I think would be 
very interesting and it is something that everyone of the members can get in on, no 
matter what their particular period or intcrest, It consists of a calendar or chrono= 
graph of nautical ~ say from 1500 to 1900, Here are one or two I can think of without 
straining my brain any or cracking a book: 


1818 = Introduction of chain cables U. S, Navy 

1837 " " shell guns European Navics 

1841 " " U. S. Navy 

1845 = Discontinuance issuance of carronades as armament U. S, Navy vessels 
1845 = Standardization of spars, fore & main mast U. S, Navy 

1848 = Issuance of Dahlgren's howitzcrs (USS PLYMOUTH) 


mon nine inch shell guns (MERRIMAC) 


With everybody contributing, we could really do a job, Take for instance, 
Forbets rig, Howe's rig, double topsails, wire rigging, double topgallents (about 
1890) etc, It is endloss, and I for one would find it a very valuable reforence and 
I don't think I have ever seen anything like this collccted in one place, I know 
that a lot of the carly ones would be “an about" a certain period, but that's all 
right with mc, What do you think? It wouldn't be all run in one issue, but could be 
taken by centuries, the carly periods first and that would give the boys time to get 
tncir dates and notes together for the latcr periods when inventions and improvements 
became more prolific, 


CHRONOLOGICAL TaBLE 
Comments from 2 lettcr of John R, Stevens, author of “ia Time Ships 


I like Mr, Hornsbyts idea about the chronological table, It is something 2long 
th. line of my original suggestion to you earlier in the year, Why not appoint : 
an Editor, and then collect all the necessary information and put it out as a Publica 
tion, illustrating it with key drawings of hulls and rigging when important changes 
took place? I think in that form it would be a most valuable guide for ship modclers, 


Chronological Table = Sccretary!s notes We can all appreciate the value of this 

work not only to all ship modelers but to all ship lovers, None of us has ever seen 

such a book, We believe it is a project worthy of the Guild and that the Guild is 

worthy of the projcct, It is not a job which we can accomplish in a short time but 

one which must be taken in our stride as we read and study our reference books, @. 


The Guild has needed a worthy project and the Chronological Table is one that 
will require the cooperation of the entire mombership, We must consider first if the 
work can be divided into eras or centurics and mombers appointed to keep the entries 
in the particular division in which they have had experience, (Cont'd, on page 1h6,) 


| 
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The Nautical Research Journal 
Published Monthly by the Nautical Research Guild 
arting January lst, 1951 


On page 125 of the October Journal, Mr, Bruce Grant made the suggestion that the 
Nautical Research Journal and the Secretary's Monthly Letter be combined in one month= 
ly publication to be known as the Nautical Research Journal, In 1948 the first pub= 
lication of the Guild was the Secretary's Monthly Letter, In 1949 and 1950 the Letter 
was combined with the quarterly issues of the Journal and was issued 8 times yearly 
as a separate publication, We now believe with Mr, Grant that “one log is enough" 
and starting January 1951 we will publish the Journal as a monthly and each issue 
we will include the Secretary's Monthly Letter, In 1949 we issued the Letter sepa= 
rately because it represented the second year of the Guild, or Volume 2, In 1951 the 
Letter will be Volume and the Journal will consequently become Volume 3 — the two 
sailors heading of the Letter, which were drawn by Robert A, Nash, as some have 
feared, will not be cast adrift and will continue active members of the Guild, We 
shall, of course, continue to use the Journal heading which was drawn for the Guild 
by Gordon Grant, 


The Scicnce Museum 
South Kensington 
London 7 
Dear Sir, Sth October 1950 


Thank you for your letter of July 17th, and for the Copy of your Nautical Re= 
search Journal, which you have been kind enough to present to this Library, This 
publication will be of particular value to the technical officers in this museum 
concerned with ship models, and I should be very grateful if you should arrange for 
this Library to reccive future issues regularly as they appear, 


Yours faithfully, 
(signed) H,. T. Pledge 
Keeper of the Library 


A Preliminary List of Maritime Collections in North America 
Compiled by Alexander Crosby Brown 
Associate Editor, The American Neptune 
With the Cooperation of The Mariners'Museum, Newport News, Virginia 


This is the first serious and exhaustive effort to publish a complete roster of 
Maritime Collections, We have had partial and incomplete lists but from the pain= 
staking and thorough manner in which this preliminary copy is prepared, we may feel 
certain that when it is published, we will have at our finger tips a complete table 
of the marine institutions and exhibits in which all members of the Guild are very 
interested, 


We quote == "All entries are arranged alphabetically by location so that ‘tardent 
idolitors of Neptune! may possibly find the roster of some use in planning sight= 
seeing tours around the country", 


In this preliminary list the divisions are as follows: 

MARINE MUSEUMS 
PRIVATE COLLECTIONS of maritime articles 

Institutions maintaining MARINE ROOM 
Government maintained MARINE ROOM 

Institutions with MARITIME EXHIBITS, not segregated as such 
Actual vessels preserved as MUSEUM SHIPS 

MISCELLANEOUS 


| 
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Twentieth Annual Exhibit of the Washington Ship Model Society 


The Naval Historical Foundation's Truxton = Decatur Muscum for the month of @. 
October was given over completely to the model exhibition of the Society. Over 50 
exhibits, mostly scale models were shown, N. R. G's in the show were J. N. Harbin ° 
and Scrimshaw Wagner whose 1830 Revenue Cutter MORRIS won the cup in the Navy class, 
‘Among six admirals present on opening night was C, D, Wheelock who judged the models 
for awards, Chesapeake types were stressed and cups went to two bugeyes and alog 
canoe, In history the models covered from 1637 to the present and in types almost 
all classes of watercraft. 
tScerim' 


Notes from the "Model Engineer Exhibition" 1950 == London 


Excerpts from a report in the Secretary's Monthly Letter of the Thames Shiplovers 
Society by Hon,Sec, H, V, Vaughn, 


The Championship Cup was won this year by Mr, I, W. Marsh of Barry Dock, who 
has: had considerable success in previous years, His model THERMOPYLAE was a beauti= 
fully executed job = many members will remember watching Mr, Marsh at work on it at 
the 1949 show, It was a pleasant change from the usual type of showcase model to 
find that Mr, Marsh had not squared his yards but had them braced round at an angle, 
giving the model added grace, The model is to a scale of 1:96, and is completely 
detailed, much of the small gear being workable, 


Silver Medals were awarded to Mr, F,A,A, Pariser for his VICTORY model and to 
Mr. C.J. Clarke for his PILGRIM brig of 1834, The former model was noticeable for 
the beautifully coppered bottom, One criticism of the PILGRIM was the glossy finish 
of the hull which did not seem in character with the vessel portrayed, 


There’ were also one or two excellent galleons, such as Mr. N.W,. Harets 16th 
Century Warships ELIZABETH REGINA and Mr, P.M. Wood's sail-model of a Levant Company's 
ship of cirea 1590, 


A most intcresting model was shown by Mr. C. Money of the FLYING DUTCHMAN which 
was awarded a "Very Highly Commended" Diploma, 


Perhaps the finest miniatures were those sent in by Mr. and Mrs. McNarry, both 
of whom won silver medals, Mr. McNarry's model (1:600) of the R.M.S. CARONIA was 
well up to the. standard he set last year with his CUTTY SARK and GOLDEN HIND, Mrs, 
McNarry exhibitcd a model of the P,S, GREAT WESTERN circa 1837, scale 1:336, for 
which she also won the Hampshire Prize, 


The “Association of Ship Model Socicties" had an excellent stand with many 
models, and members of the affiliated clubs demonstrated methods at the adjoining 
stand, 


SWIFTERS -- 18 References, by Thomas Hornsby 


"The line is snatched in a block upon the swifter" 
Dana, BEFORE THE MAST ., 


Seeking more information on swifters, as a contribution to the discussion in the e 
September issue, the following are quoted, 


Falconer = 1769. 
Two shrouds fixed on the starboard and port sides of the lower masts, above all the 
other shrouds, as an additional security to the masts, and were never confined like 
them to the cat-harpings, 


| 
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Sutherland=179,. 
No definition, gives size of swifters same as shrouds, 
Steel-179k. 
Swifters are swayed over the mast=-head, next above the shrouds, and are fixed on the 
starboard and larboard sides of the mast. They are extended from the mast-head to 
the starboard and larboard sides of the ship, support the masts, and enable them to 
carry sails, ctc, 
New Universal Dictionary of Marine-1815 
Two shrouds fixed starboard and larboard sides of lower oe, above all the other 
shrouds as additional ‘security and are never confined to the catharpins, 
Lever=1819, 
Not mentioned in text, 


Brady=18)41 
In rigging the lower masts, I have seen the after swifter go over first; a plan that 
is now adopted in small vessels, In staying the mast these swifters should be set 
up taut, the mast previously wedged, and the stays set steadily up. I have heard 
some old sailors dispute this plan, it being new, but for my own part I think well 
of it. Describing the rattling on lower rigging, he says, ‘tin three or four places 
take a ratline to the after swifter - these are called shear ratlines,! (The "catch 
ratlines" sketch B, September issue). 

Dana~18)2, 
The forward shroud to a lower mast, 

Murphy & Jeffers-18h9. 
Immediately succeeding the lower iain. the after=-swifters should be placed over, 
with the view of steadying the masts gradually and accurately into their places, by 
means of them and the stays, without wringingthe eyes or scizings at the mast—head, 
Describing the rattling of lower rigging, ‘every fifth or sheer ratlin being extcnd- 
ed to the swifters, which with these exceptions are omitted.! 

Kipping=1856, 
Swifters are swayed over the mast=head, next above the shrouds (the after swifter 
goes over first in small vessels), and are fixed on the starboard and port sides 
of the mast, In staying the mast these swifters should be ‘set up taut. 

Natres-1862, 
Q. How is the after swifter or a single shroud fitted? 
A. With an eye spliced around the masthead, 
(It is a common practice to place the after swifters first, in order to steady the 
mast at once, end get it into place whilst placing the other rigging, but it is of 
no use afterwards, and has its disadvantages; it raises the foremost shrouds, and 
therefore prevents the lower yards being braced up as sharp as by the old method). 
Q. In rigging a mast, which is the odd shroud? 
A. The after one, 

Totten=1862, 
Swifters are also the forward shrouds to a mast, which are not among those confined 
to the cateharpings, In fitting lower rigging, ‘serve also the outer third of the 
first and second pair of shrouds (fore & main) that is, the swifters', 

Century Dictionary=1891 
(a) The forward lower shrouds of the lower rigging. 
(b) Formerly in English ships, the after pair of shrouds, 

Funk & Wagnall=1917. 
One of the lower shrouds, or formerly, in English vessels, one of the after pair of 
shrouds, 

McCann=1930, 
The term as applied to standing rigging is of no great importance, At some periods 

the forward shroud was called a swifter, and others the after one, and sometimes the 

word is used to denote all of them, Either way there was no difference between a 
swifter and any other shroud, 

Webster International Dictionary-1931l, 
(a) The forward or, rarely, the after shroud of a lower mast, 
(b) The after pair of shrouds, NOW RARE, 
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Underhill-19),6, 
The last or aftermost shroud on each side of the fore and main=-masts is known as a 
swifter, 
Extra stays, usually forward of those they assist, Extra pair shrouds, 
Intcrnational Maritime Dictionary-19)8, 
Forward or after shrouds of lower rigging, when there is an odd number of shrouds, 


From the 18 references cited, certain facts emerge from the definitions. The 
term "swifter" is very old, and was either the first or last shroud of the fore or 
main lower rigging, never the mizzen, ‘Jere not confined to the catharpins, during 
that period of rigging practice, nor were they rattled across except at spaced intcr= 
vals, during the closing days of sail. They were same size as other shrouds and set 
up in same manner, A swifter on an Engiish shiv meant almost certainly the last 
shroud, whether it was an ocd shroud or the after leg of a pair, Odd shrouds could 
be set up in three manners: 

(1) A cut splice over mast--head, one to starboard, one to port. 

(2) An cye splice around the mast=head, 

(3) An cye splice around the mast-head, the other end made into the after pendant 
shroud, 

In the earlier period, the swifters did serve a purpose in staying the mast until the 
other shrouds could be gotten over and secured, Latcr this practice was not used, 

to that extent at least, but the term swiftcr continued in usage among riggers and 
seamen, and could account for McCann's statement "there was no difference", 


Check List of Laeisz "P" Line (Recdereci F, Laeiz G.m.b.H.) 
Compiled by Winston Langdon 


POLYNESTA 
PLUTO 
PONCHO 
PAQUITA 
PIRAT 
PESTALOZZI 
PAPOSO 
PLUS 
POTRIMPOS 
PROMPT 


PAMELTA 
PALMYRA 
PARCHIM 
PERA 
PAMPA 
POSEN 
PLACILLA 
PISAUGA 
POTOSI 
PITLOCHRY 


PEIHO 
PONAPE 
PINNAS 
POM 
PENANG 
PERSIITION 
PREUSSEN 
PANGANTI 
PESTCHILI 
PAMIR 


PINGUIN 


I think this list is accurate and it is the most complete I have bcen able to 
assemble in about two years reading, Can not, however, handle any inquiries as my 
material is still too limited. 


INTRODUCING NEW MEMBERS 


Saunders Allan MacPherson, Route 1, Box 569,Mercer Island, Wash. Mr. MacPherson 

presented his application in person, He says == "I am limiting myself to ship 

modeling and research to perfect the modeling, I want facts for everything I model", 

Among his models are the following: A reconstruction of a Meditteranian Commerce 

—” SEA WITCH (in bottle), KENILWORTH (in bottle), GREAT REPUBLIC, and an 1812 = 
pdr, 


Mr. Winston Langdon, Hornersville, Missouri, Mr. Langdon is interested in 
Pacizic Coast Schooners and Barkentines -—= German aid French sailing vessels from 
1889 onward, Also large New England Schooners, And also states that he spent 
two years coastwise, Pacific, 


United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn, This famous institution needs 
no introduction, We are proud and pleased to welcome them to our ranks. 


PERIM 
PELIKAN 
PASSAT 
PEKING 
| PRIWALL 
POLA 
PADUA 
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QUERIES 


Query No, 112 — In further regards to ratlines and swifters, Capt. R. L. Lobez puts 
this question = = "how many ratlines are there between the ratlines that extend and 
are attached to the fore and after swifters and also give the name of these, And 
also the name of the iron bar siezed to the shrouds, 


Query No, 113 == The trunnels found by the Shedd=Lyman beach combing expedition are 
unusual in being fastened with a pyramid-shaped wedge instead of the common flat wedge, 
Does any member know a yard or an area where such wedges were used? 


Query No. 11h -- Double Headed Inquiry: "Has any German author written the German 
Sailing Vesscls in a manner comparable to Lubbock and Lacroix for their respective 
countries?" "Wanted = a check list with officiai mmbers of all six-masted vessels 
built on the Pacific Coast, and including those sixes rigged from wooden steamer 
hulls or converted from ex-steel sailers and barges," 


Query No. 115 = East Indiamen =- Wanted a list of the East Indiamen registered at 


Salem, Mass., owned by Silsbec, Dickman and Allen; such as the PANAY, SOOLOO, and 
MINDORO, 


Query No, 116 == Picture of POLYNESIA? I necd a picture, even an illustration, 
of that 900 ton POLYNESIA which was built at Hamburg circa 1874, I do not even know 


her rig but think she was a bark, Do not confuse with POLYNESIAN belonging to J, & A, 
Roxburgh at about the same time, 


Query No. 117 == "Stone Sloops of Chebeague" by Z,. William Hauk, This is the title 
of the book asked in Query No, 111 and it was privately printed. I wish some one 
could put me in the way of getting a copy, John Lyman 


Query No, 118 == MARGARET HASKELL -~ I have the sail plan and lines of the MARGARET 
HASKELL 5 masted schooner built at Camden, Maine 1903, and want a deck plan of this 
or similar schooner == Where can I find it or purchase it? 


THOMAS W. LAWSON 


Letter to the Secretary, S. S. R. G, Folis 
: Skagway, Alaska, Oct. 7, 1950 


From Captain S, C, Sullivan 


Some time ago, I read a magazine which had quite an article about the seven 
masted schooner THOMAS W,. LAWSON, Every one seems to have a different name for the 
masts, As I made the first two trips on her and if I remember right we called the 
masts -- Fore, Main, Mizzen, Spanker, Jigger, Driver and Luff. I wonder if my 
member can put me right on the names of the masts, 


Also from Captain Sullivan, Hilo, Hawaii, Oct, 22nd, 1950, 


In answer to your letter of October 12th, there is not much I can tell you 
about the T, W, LAWSON, I was in her in 1903, the year she was built, made two trips 
in her under sail, I believe the next few trips she towed, She was about 403 feet 
long. If we had a fair wind, we could not run before it. We had to haul about three 
(3) points or so for four (45 hours and then haul the same on the other side, I 
believe you would call that tacking before the wind for went of another name, She 
was very heavily rigged, for instance, her topsail sheets were rather heavy chain 
and when you went from one tack to another, you did not disconnect the sheets, you 
just hauled the weather one up aways, to give it plenty of slack, She was very 
clumsy. As a sailing ship, she was not much to write home about, 
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Shortly afterwards, I was in the first six mastcd schooner, GEORGE W, WELLS, 
She was much handier and was constructed of wood, whereas the T. W. LAWSON was stecl, 
It has been a long time ago and I do not remember much about them and especially since 
I have not been in touch ith anyone who sailed out of Boston those days, I went 
"deep water" again and never sailed on the Schooners on the East Coast after that, 


Note: The story is told in Boston that to avoid confusion while at sea, the seven 
masts were called after the days of the weck, But the Captain is interested in the 
true nautical names, 


The Nautical Research and Model Socicty of Chicago, from a letter of R. T,Shayler, 


We had a club meeting at my home last Saturday night. These mectings are very 
informal gab fests, We thought that perhaps the members of the Nautical Research 
Guild in this locality might like to join us in these meetings, There would be no 
obligation whatever and it might result in bringing the N. R. G, members together and 
in time if they’wished thcy could form their own unit or cast in their luck with us, 
as they wish or, who knows, they might take us over, ; 


If you will put a notice in the next Letter asking anyone vho is intcrested to 
write to mo, I willbe plcased to lect them know the date and place of our next meeting 
and they will be most welcome, 

R, T, Shayler 
16 So. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12, Tl, 


GAM CHAIR 
In connection with Pennsylvania Craft Week, Thomas Hornsby appeared on Television ®@ 
Station WPTZ, Philadelphia, for a personal interview featuring the models of the Phila= 
delphia Ship Model Society...Herbert S, Scott and Scrimshaw Wagner, both drift voyage 
enthusiasts, should have signed on for the KON-TIKI passage,..Whales are still doing 
business on the Pacific Coast---Ambergris is a whale's reaction to a squid diet and a 
chunk weighing 100 pounds, valued now at $500 a pound was found by a San Clemente 
fisherman who at last report is guarding it with a shot gun...Speaking of lobsters, 
the largest we ever saw was 35" long=-caught on a trap at Cape Split Maineat present 
prices, we wonder what they would fetch by the dozen,..John J. Flynn writes: "A 
fairly good dust envelope for models can be made of ccllophane--cut two picces to con= 
form loosely to the ship and spars and cement together with Duco -= they are good for 
2 or 3 years,..We have had some good promises for some good articles——- 195l;3is just 
around the corner, so get them in, we can use them,..Bruce Grant is a very busy fellow-- 
starting a new book and finishing one that is coming out in February, both for Rand 
McNally...We have found a new name for our ship modelers, "The Bench Brethren" = it is 
a brotherhood, isn!t it?...John Flynn also writes.. "When my model of the CHARLES W. 
MORGAN is rigged, I am going to take a run over to Foster's Beach end launch her and 
get some shots of her in her native element, Lake Michigan...Bill Adams said "I met a 
man last week who was master of the P & 0 Cots, little ISIS that used to run between 
Brindisi and Port Said, carrying the mails and I found that he had for first mate a 
lad who was six times around Old Cape Stiff with me under square sail",,.Is anyone 
making the CONSTITUTICN now?. We have something of great interest to those who are 
modeling her,..We note a lady ship modeler won a prize in London and why shouldn't 
ladies with their "delicate" touch win prizes in modeling. We hope some of the ' 
ladies of the Guild start ship modeling soon, 


(Continued from page 140) Now is not the time for’ appointments, altho we know of some @ 
members who are eminently fitted for the job, It is one thing to make an appointment 


and another to make it stick, We ask for your reaction and suggestions to this pro= 
posal of Mr. Hornsby, 


